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Woman halts eviction, forces landlord to correct 21 violations 


Tenant Fights Slum Conditions at 


by Terry Messman 3 


"Teatine of low-income people in 
Oakland who live one step away 
from homelessness are forced to 
seek substandard housing in single-room- 
occupancy (SRO) hotels. SRO hotels 
cater to people living on very limited 
incomes — seniors, disabled people, poor 
families — who often have little choice 
about where they live, given the Bay 
Area’s expensive rental market. 

People living on fixed incomes provide 
a captive population which can be exploit- 
ed by unscrupulous landlords. Slumlords 
are doing a thriving business in Oakland 
these days, aided and abetted by a negli- 
gent code-enforcement department in the 
City bureaucracy which has allowed 
squalid, subhuman conditions to fester in 
Oakland’s slum hotels for decades. 

Tenant-rights attorney Jay Koslofsky 
explained: “These awful hotels are the 
housing of last resort for the poor. It 
keeps them from being homeless. Many 
‘are mentally disabled or have some other 
disability. They are some of the most. 
vulnerable people in our society. I 
regard them as prey to a lot of hotel own- 
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Katherine Goldsmith 


Will Rogers Hotel 


previously had organized against slum 
conditions at the Claridge Hotel, moved 
into the Will Rogers Hotel in downtown 
Oakland on January 25, 1995. She was 
relieved at first to be off the streets, but 
her gratitude soon turned into dismay at 
the conditions she discovered. 

Will Rogers, the famed writer and 
satirist, claimed that he never met a man 
he didn’t like. It is safe to assume he 
never met the managers of the hotel 
which now bears his name. 

Goldsmith found that many tenants of 
the Will Rogers are elderly or disabled. 
She contends that because tenants are 
physically vulnerable, they are taken 
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advantage of, overcharged, and forced to 
endure appalling conditions which 
Goldsmith says are as bad as the worst 
slum hotels in Oakland. 

“It’s sad that people are forced to live 
in places like this,” said Goldsmith. “If 
you have a heart, you can’t help but hurt 
when you see these conditions. People 
©) here, the seniors and disabled, can’t 
afford anything better. The other tenants 
tell me: ‘I’m afraid they’11 move me out 
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ers who take advantage of them because 
they are so vulnerable.” 

Poor people in Oakland are caught in 
a devil’s bargain — forced to trade $350 
to $550 a month to a landlord in return 
for a single room slightly larger than a 
jail cell, with no private toilet or shower, 
no cooking facilities, faulty plumbing 
and heating, hazardous conditions, and a 
level of filth which could only be tolerat- 


ed in a city with a negligent housing 
‘inspection department. 

People living in SRO hotels rarely 
feel that they can speak out against inhu- 
man conditions because they know too 
well the hardships they'll face on the 
streets if they are evicted for being unco- 
operative. 

These harsh obstacles make Katherine 
Goldsmith’s recent legal victory over a 


slum hotel owner who tried to evict her 
all the more impressive. On March 28, 
she turned the tables on the owner of the 
Will Rogers Hotel when he took her to 
court for nonpayment of rent. Instead of 
being evicted, Goldsmith won a signifi- 
cant legal victory that will improve liv- 
ing conditions for all the hotel’s 
beleagured tenants. 

Goldsmith, a tenant organizer who 


if I speak up.’ I tell them I’m not afraid 
of being moved out." 

“T want a jury trial about these awful 
conditions. I want a judge to tell the 
manager he has to move in and live in 
these conditions. And if that doesn’t 
work, I want Oakland’s City Manager to 
have to come live in the Will Rogers for 
24 hours.” 


See Tenant Organizer, page 7 
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Children's Art Overcomes Gray Walls of Poverty 
Mural Artists Transform Old Man's Park 


by Willie Joyce 


estled nobly in the mix of downtown Oakland’s 
improvised Old Man’s Park is a cornucopia of 


colors that pulsate like a quasar. A magnificent 
mural created by Gateway neighborhood children is 
seeding a community that experiences neglect, with love. 

Before community youngsters painted the mural, the 
gray, tattered, decaying concrete walls showed a sordid 
picture of poverty. If one were able to visit the park and 
its exhibit of sad-smiling souls, one would see a story of 
economic and social separation. But at the same time, a 
story of joy unfolds. The joy and pain are reasons peo- 
ple perform the mad, mystical ritual of artistic creation. 

Over the Winter, more than 40 youngsters participat- 
ed in an after-school arts program sponsored by the 
Gateway Center for Art & Social Change. With fund- 
ing from the Hass Foundation and the Goldman 
Foundation, the park is slowly flowering into something 
beautiful. 

A maze of colors has become an artistic expression 
of community pride. The mural is a living artistic entity 
that tells the story of how children of the future are 
igniting a cultural and spiritual awareness by way of art. 
Their art is a social contribution that will exist eternally 
throughout the universe. But in the lives of its creators, 
the mural momentarily overshadows poverty. 

The mural is the beginning of park renovation that 
came about because community residents felt neglected 
by the City of Oakland’s economic development vision. 
Residents were concerned that Oakland’s focus on 


Smart and Final, and the Federal Building have left 
them neglected in their quest for economic parity. 

Earl, an elderly gentleman with years of wisdom in 
his eyes, who frequents the park at least three times a 
week said, “After the earthquake of 1989, the park real- 
ly went by the wayside. The lives of the people in the 
community got pushed away. Now I see a little change 
coming. Poor Black folks are doing things that give 
them dignity. Take for instance them kids; they painted 
that wall. They is creating.” 

Creations are nothing new to the park. On a rainy 
Saturday afternoon, the mural is a back drop for the 
mobile ministry of Mother Wright. For over five years, 
this ageless ebony angel has brought food to the park to 
feed hungry and homeless souls. Mother Wright said, 
“It is about spreading the word of the Lord that all are 
equal. No one should be without food and shelter.” 

Rays of hope gleam from her eyes as she watches 
folks standing in line for a hot meal. Momentarily, the 
sun creeps through gray clouds and bestows a blessing 
upon the meal. The mural looks on. Mother Wright 
says, “Praise the Lord.” The connection is just awe- 
some. 

The mural’s pluralism of kentee colors depict build- 
ings, bikes, trees and children hand in hand. It transcends 
the opulence of Preservation Park and the Federal build- 
ing in the background.. The mural’s plush purple sky 
splashed with yellow, red and orange is a grace of non- 


See Mural Artist, page & 
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ACLU Sues Berkeley to Halt Anti- Homeless Laws 


by Osha Neumann 


he American Civil Liberties 
Union has thrown a monkey 
wrench into Berkeley’s plans to 
enforce its new poor laws. The new ordi- 
nances, one restricting panhandling and 
the other sitting on the sidewalk, were 
scheduled to go into effect on March 1. 

But on February 27, ACLU attorneys 
filed a class action lawsuit in U.S. 
District Court challenging the constitu- 
tionality of the new ordinances. 

Rather than fight a temporary restrain- 
ing order, the city immediately agreed to 
delay the enforcement of the ordinances 
until after a hearing on a preliminary 
injunction is held in front of Judge 

Claudia Wilkens on April 21. 

The plaintiffs in the lawsuit include 
two disabled people who support them- 
selves by panhandling, and three organi- 
zations — Copwatch, the Green Party 
and the Berkeley Free Clinic — which 
solicit donations on the street to support 
their work. The ordinances, they argue, 
would severely restrict their fundraising. 

The individuals, Chris Stanley and 
Toni Catano, represent Berkeley’s pan- 
handlers. Chris panhandles to support 
himself and his eight-year-old daughter. 


He’s got two bad knees, walks with a cane . 


and can’t stand up for any length of time. 
You can find him during the day in front 
of Peet’s Coffee on Domingo Avenue in 
the shadow of the Claremont Hotel. He 
spends the evening on College Avenue in 
the Elmwood where he has been unmerci- 
fully harassed by the aptly named Wolf 
Security guards hired by the Elmwood 
merchants association. He has stood his 
ground, but Berkeley’s new ordinances 
now threaten to run him out of town. 
Toni, AKA Cinnamon, was once the 
matriarch of People’s Park, where she suf- 
fered much harassment by University 
police (see sidebar). She is now in “‘semi- 
retirement”, but remains an honored 


- her to walk more 


mother of a large 
street family. 
She’s as feisty as 
ever, but her 
health has deteri- 
orated. A_ bad 
back, asthma and 
other problems 
make it hard for 


than a few steps 
without getting 
exhausted. If she 
can't panhandle 
sitting against a 
building, she is in 
deep trouble. 

Cole ors. 2 
Cinnamon and 
company are 
going to give the 
city of Berkeley a 
run for its money. 
This lawsuit is 
shaping up to be 
a landmark battle. No one can miss the 
sad irony in the fact that, on the 30th 
anniversary of the Free Speech move- 
ment, the ACLU is suing the People’s 
Republic of Berkeley for violating the 
free speech rights of the poor. 

In 1995, Berkeley is making it very 
clear who is and who is not invited to the 
party. Having declared it a crime for poor 
people who are not "patrons" of a “duly 
authorized business” to sit on the sidewalk 
within six feet of a building, the City 
Council voted on March 7 to amend its 
zoning and traffic ordinances to encour- 
age the use of the space, cleared of the 
unsightly homeless, for sidewalk cafe 


seating. This move was hailed by City 
Manager Weldon Rucker as important for 


“lowntown’s economic revitalization.” 
Berkeley City Councilmember Carla 
Woodworth enthused to the Oakland 


art by Osha Neumann 


Tribune: “I can just see our streets lined 
with sidewalk cafes with bright umbrel- 


_ las and people sipping cappuccinos and 


talking politics in the sunshine.” If the 
City gets its way, Chris and Cinnamon 
will not be part of the sun-drenched 
political conversations in Berkeley. 

In 1992, Federal District Judge 
William Orrick struck down a state law 
making it a misdemeanor to accost some- 
one “for the purpose of begging or solicit- 
ing alms." 
tutional, Judge Orrick wrote: “Begging 
gives the speaker an opportunity to spread 
his views and ideas on, among other 
things, the way our society treats its poor 
and disenfranchised. And in some cases a 
beggar’s request can change the -way the 
listener sees his or her relationship with 
and obligations to the poor.” 


If the ACLU prevails, the cappuccino 


sippers of Berkeley, under bee brightly 


In declaring the law unconsti-. 
oe found the Univer ty ad been 


Califomia' was Ordos to pay ‘$6, 280.00. 
jo compensate Cinnamon and all he 
other plaintiffs for their losses. Le 


_colored umbrellas, may yet have their 


political discussions enriched by the 
voices of those who can’t afford the PHICe 
of admission. Hf 


Cinnamon Fights — co Z : 
for Her Legal Rights 


| by Osha Neumann : 


or Toni Catano, AKA na 

F using the courts to fight for her 
: rights is nothing new. She and 
-11 other homeless women and men sued 
the University . of California i in 1990 fe or 
destroying their property. _ _ 
_ ‘The fe Unier ty had conducted unan- 


who. died in 198° izure on 
Telegraph Avenue. “They had oe mat- 


: ried i in People’s Park two years earlier. 


_ The suit, Catano v. the Regents of 
the University of California, dragged ‘on’ 
in the courts for five | years. © Finall ins 


‘February of this” year, after z a two-month 
| trial, Cinnamon * ‘was vindieated:" a is 


An Alameda County Superior Co 


The $2,000,000 Shelter Sweepstakes in Contra Costa County 


by Susan Prather 


civil disobedience in Washington, 

D.C. to demand funding for housing 
and homeless programs. I have been 
arrested by Capitol Police and have gone 
to jail. 

Between 1988 and 1991 I traveled to 
Washington, D.C. several times to lobby 
in the Senate and House for legislation 
allocating funding for housing and 
homelessness. 

Locally, since 1986, I have volunteered 
my time as an advocate for homeless peo- 
ple in Contra Costa County, talking back 
to politicians and monitoring services. 
More important, I have worked one-on- 
one with many, many people, encouraging 
them to find their way back to a better way 
of life, or just listening and being a friend 
to others who were trying to decide they 
were worth more than being homeless. 

Now, after years of hard work and 
direct action, I have serious concerns 
about the funding that the government has 
allocated for homeless projects. Contra 
Costa County is an excellent example of 
the institutionalized “industry” that home- 
lessness has become. An industry that 
keeps many upper middle-class adminis- 
trators housed in style while they scream 
for more money to serve “the people.” 

In 1991, former County Supervisor 
Sunne McPeak and County Administrator 
Phil Batchelor, along with Shelter, Inc., the 
contractor who runs county shelters, agreed 
that the County would serve “only the best 
of the homeless.” 


[: 1988 I participated in nonviolent 
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As a result, the County shelters became 
revolving doors that threw people out at 
the first sign of trouble or “too many prob- 
lems.” People with mental or emotional 
disabilities were.screened out of the pro- 
gram altogether, or were told “no meds, no 
beds” by the shelter director. 

People labeled “long-term homeless” 
were not admitted. Those who had used the 
allotted six months of county shelter time 


_ couldn’t return to the shelter for two years. 


These are the people who are camped 
out in the parks, under bridges and along 
the freeways. They have nowhere else to 
go. And they were sent to those camps by 
the County and the shelter provider. 

Many people who were intentionally 
screened out of the shelters have deterio- 
rated and decompensated to such a degree 
that they may never live another way. By 
systematically denying shelter and ser- 
vices to certain people, the County created 
a permanent underclass who are so trou- 
bled and in so much pain that, as a friend 
of*mine says, “they live where they stand.” 

As people were systematically screened 
out of the shelter program and other ser- 
_ Vices, not one service pone or nonprof- 


it in this county voiced a concern about 
their welfare. Not one. 

Now, however, seven of those 
providers have submitted a grant proposal 
to HUD in the amount of two million dol- 
lars to provide shared housing and some 
support services to the people living in the 
camps that their “system” created. 

The fact that this grant was written 
without input from the homeless people it 
targets demonstrates the arrogance of the 
grant writers and providers. There was no 
input from the community (unless it was 
“managed input” or rubber stamped). 

In addition, when HUD shot the first 
proposal back to the grant writer for addi- 
tional information, only then did the lead 
agency, Phoenix Programs, decide to go 


_ out and look at the camps that they had 


never seen and talk to the people that they 
had rarely, if ever, served, and had never 
included in thé process. 

Many of the people that have lived on 
the streets, in camps and in filth for so 
long could have had a life if they had been 
allowed to use the services that were 
already in place. Some of them don’t trust 
people and live in a world that is not easily 
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understood. It takes a long time and a lot 
of slow, patient work to build the trust 
necessary to help them help themselves. 


The providers have never done that. This — 


severely troubled population was created 
by the County and the nonprofits, and now 
for $2,000,000, they will provide services. 
Poverty pimping at its best. 

This $2,000,000 could go a long way to 
solve many problems in Contra Costa 
County. However, if most of that money is 


. going to keep middle-class providers fed 


and housed and nonprofit agencies afloat, 
why bother?. Seven agencies and a 
$2,000,000 grant means that each agency 
will serve maybe seven people. 

People desperately need help, housing 
and quality services. But homeless people 
must not be used as a commodity to keep 
providers and grant writers in business. 
Until we, as a society, demand changes in 
the system and require quality services, 
accountability and stringent quality con- 
trol, the “providers” will continue to cycle 
people through their “programs” over and 
over again, playing the numbers game that 
keeps them funded and many people 
homeless. 
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Mayor Jordan Defies Board Vote, Escalates Police Sweeps 


S.F. Supervisors Vote 9-1 to Condemn Matrix 


by Terry Messman 


he San Francisco Board of 

Supervisors delivered a stunning 

_rebuke to Mayor Frank Jordan by 
voting to condemn his Matrix program for 
creating “an atmosphere of hostility and 
fear toward homeless people by portraying 
them as criminals and second-class citi- 
zens.” The lopsided 9-1 vote on the anti- 
Matrix resolution is one vote more than 
needed to override a mayoral veto. 

The resolution, passed by the Board on 
March 20, declares that Matrix "is a failed 
public policy,” and agrees with the U.S. 
Justice Department that “arrests for quali- 
ty-of-life infractions constitute cruel and 
unusual punishment as defined by the 
Eighth Amendment to the Constitution.” 

The anti-Matrix resolution was drafted 
by members of Religious Witness with 
Homeless People and the Coalition on 
Homelessness, who worked closely with 
Supervisor Angela Alioto to lobby other 


Supervisors and organize public hearings 


on Matrix on March 14 and 20. 

_Alioto decried the Matrix program for 
giving “22,000 citations to people who are 
basically being cited because they are 
poor, which in my opinion is absolutely 
immoral, not to mention unconstitutional.” 
Alioto praised the work of Religious 
Witness with Homeless People and the 
Coalition on Homelessness for creating the 
anti-Matrix resolution. “The resolution 
says absolutely everything it can possibly 
say to stop this horrible police policy that 
attacks those. who, are badly off,” Alioto 
said. “It is one incredible document for 
the City of St. Francis.” 

This dramatic setback for Matrix was 
triggered by a nonviolent protest organized 


by Religious Witness at S.F. City Hall on 


Dec. 15, 1994. The protest was held to 


demand amnesty for 22,000 homeless peo- 


ple cited under Matrix. In direct response 
to the religious protest, Supervisor Alioto 
agreed to sponsor a resolution condemning 
the unconstitutional abuses of Matrix. 

The anti-Matrix resolution is a major 
breakthrough for the rights of homeless 
people. The resoundingly one-sided vote 
of opposition to Matrix takes on even 
greater significance because Mayor Jordan 
had been aggressively promoting his 


_ repressive, police-state approach to home- 


lessness as a model for the entire country. 


‘Several other cities — including Berkeley, 
Santa Ana, Santa Cruz, Santa Monica and 


Seattle — have copied key Matrix provi- 
sions that criminalize homeless people for 
sleeping in public, camping and obstruct- 
ing sidewalks. 

The resounding defeat of Matrix in the 
city that gave birth to the most brutal anti- 
homeless policy in the country gives new 
hope to homeless people elsewhere. 

The National Law Center on 
Homelessness and Poverty in Washington, 
D.C., conducted a survey of anti-homeless 
actions in 42 U.S. cities in 1994, and con- 
cluded that San Francisco had the most 
repressive track record in the nation. 
National Law Center Director Maria 


Foscarinis wrote a letter imploring the — 


Board of Supervisors to dismantle Matrix. 
Foscarinis noted: “San Francisco is the 
only city in the country which engages in 


_all five categories of anti-homeless 


actions: sweeps, limits on service 
providers, discriminatory enforcement, 
public place restrictions, and anti-panhan- 
dling ordinances. Given the pervasiveness 
and ruthlessness of the Matrix program, 
San Francisco unquestionably ranks 
among the worst of our nation’s cities in 
its treatment of homeless people.” 


More than 150 religious leaders, home- 


less persons and advocates packed the 


Board Chambers on March 14 and 20 to 


-SFPD arrested and cited more than 22,000 homeless people under Matrix 


testify in support of the anti-Matrix resolu- 
tion. "Matrix is religiously and spiritually a 


catastrophe," declared Rabbi Alan Lew of | 


Congregation Beth Sholom. 

“If there is one thing all religions agree 
on, it’s that each human being carries the 
image of the divine into this world with us. 
When we try to deal with human beings by 
utterly erasing them from the streets of our 
city, by arresting them by the tens of thou- 
sands, by casting them out, by sending 
police after them to prevent them from 
sleeping and urinating, by banishing them 
from our world — then we banish the 
divine from our world as well, and we 
simply can’t afford to do that!” 

Sister Bernie Galvin, Director of 
Religious Witness, said: “Matrix has only 


driven homeless people from downtown 
areas into residential neighborhoods 


ae summer, San Francie | is making 


the usual cosmetic improvements = 


cleaning, painting, upgrading. And we 
can expect many red-carpet greetings and 


elegant receptions. The people of San. 


Francisco will play host to one of the most 
important celebrations of this century. 
In our efforts to be all things to all peo- 
ple, we must not overlook specific instruc- 
tions to the SFPD. It would be wise to get 
a memo to the desk of Police Chief Tony 
Ribera: DO — be friendly, helpful, 


respectful, tolerant. DON’T ao intimidate 
or insult our guests, do not falsely antes o 


handcuff them, do not brutalize them. 


Two such arrests occurred on Eebriany 
27 at U.N. Plaza, the site the es ce 


bration. oe 


‘Heather: ee 25, es for i 
Food not Bombs in Victoria, ‘Vancouver 
Island. She cooks and serves food on City _ 
Hall grounds in Victoria every Sunday. _ 


Both the police and business community 


‘support this work. The police station is - 


within a block of where they serve. 
“There’ s never been any arrests or 


shut-downs of serving,” Heather said. 


“There’s never been anything but support. 
People of Victoria are concerned about the 
increasing number of street kids. They 


support the organizations that feed ae 


on the street.” 


Heather felt comfortable reine a can 


containing coins, which she hands out to 
the homeless, on the Food not Bombs lit- 
erature table in U.N. Plaza. 

Heather watched as police officers 
arrived and arrested a young man serving 
soup to the homeless. They escorted him 
to a police car and returned to the Food 
not Bombs literature table. They gathered 


throughout our city. This overwhelming 
apparatus of repression has merely crimi- 
nalized the social problem of homeless- 
ness, but does nothing to solve it.” 

Jordan’s response to the Board resolu- 
tion was characteristically arrogant. He 
said: “I am totally against the Board’s res- 
olution to eliminate Matrix. Hearings such 
as this one, intended to halt the good work 
of Matrix, are merely a convenient distrac- 
tion for those who used it.” 

Mayor Jordan haughtily dismissed the 
very essence of democracy — public hear- 
ings and a democratic vote by an elected 
Board — as a “convenient distraction.” 

Paul Boden, staff coordinator for the 
Coalition on Homelessness, pointed out 
that Matrix is the major social policy on 
homelessness in San Francisco but that 
Jordan never got the approval of the 


_ SFPD Supress Free Gar 
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Supervisors for his Matrix policy — thus 
utterly thwarting the democratic process. 

Only a week after the Board voted to 
condemn Matrix, Jordan further demon- 
strated his contempt for democratic institu- 
tions by directing police to drastically 
escalate their harassment of homeless peo- 
ple in downtown business districts, where 
20 additional officers were deployed to 
target the homeless community. 

This escalating police crackdown one 
week after the Board acted to stop Matrix 
appears to be the authoritarian response of 
a police chief-turned-mayor who simply 
doesn’t intend to abide by any “civilian” 
institutions such as the U.S. Constitution, 
Department of Justice, or S.F. Board of 
Supervisors. Supervisor Alioto denounced 
Jordan’s latest escalation as the tactics of a 
bully. Homeless advocates charge that 
Jordan has failed to make the transition 
from the autocratic behavior of a police 
chief to acting as a mayor who must honor 
the checks and balances of democracy. 

Wilson Riles, Jr., Director of American 
Friends Service Committee, called Matrix 
a “campaign of prejudice against the 
poor.” Riles drew a historic parallel 
between Matrix and the discrimination that 
fueled the civil rights movement: 

“When people are denied constitutional 
rights based on poverty or race or home- 


lessness, we not only violate the constitu- © 


tion, we act as if the civil rights movement 
never happened. We utterly fail the mem- 
ory of Martin Luther King by holding 
birthday celebrations for him every year in 
San Francisco while city officials spend all 
the other days of the year persecuting and 


arresting the poor and homeless people he 
gave his very life for.”.\ MM. 
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_ Police arrest F ood not Bombs. members and id confiscated all written materials 


up the literature and: were close to her can 
of change. “That’s mine —I left it on the 


table,” Heather told the police. Officer 

Smith said, “It's coming with me. It’s evi- 

_ dence.” There was some discussion as to 

the amount of money in the can. Heather — 
picked it up to count it. : : 
“Officer Smith yanked my arm fe 

ey me against a stone wall,” she said. 

_ “T dropped the money and looked him in 
_ the eye. I was angry, I was in pain, it was 
| aD involuntary reaction.” Heather cursed — 
at him to let her go. “Smith backed away 


in shock, but he didn’t let go,” she said. 
_ “Then two more officers came up. 
Each grabbed an arm, and then another 


officer came, and all three of them threw _ 
me to the ground. One held my legs and 


twisted them. The other two were hand- 
cuffing me, twisting and choking me.” 


Heather weighs 115 pounds. Because 


she once had a tumor in her back, she is 
missing one vertebra. This arrest was 
especially painful for her, as she has a 
physical limitation. She is also suffering 
from bruises and torn ligaments plus flea 


_ bites and diarthea that she acquired in jail. 
Perhaps she is bewildered to be brutal- 


ized for a charitable activity that is encour- 


aged in her country, Canada. 
John, the young man arrested for serv- 


ing soup, is a visitor from Scotland. He 
was not brutalized, but he. said the hand- 
cuffs were too tight. The arresting officer 


again was Smith, who told him: “The 


charge is serving food without a permit.” 


John was released from jail at 9: 30 


DD. m. He appeared in court the next morn- 


ing, and his case was dismissed. “I don’t 


understand the reasoning behind this,” he 
- said. “I see no threat to society in feeding 
~ cold, hungry, homeless people.” 


Heather could well have been the 


daughter of the Canadian Prime Minister, 


and John could have been a member of the 
Scotland Diplomatic Service. Please 
don’t embarrass our city, Chief Ribera. 
We don’t condone police brutality on 
local citizens who serve free food to the 
homeless and we prefer that. you exercise 
diplomacy to all visitors coming to our 
UN 50 Anniversary Celebration. 
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Wilson's Economic Assault On 


Poor Children and Their Families 


by Karin Morris 


or five years in a row, Governor 
H Pete Wilson has blamed poor chil- 

dren, their families, the elderly 
and disabled for California’s budget 
woes. In 1995, the Republican Party’s 
solution to deep-seated economic prob- 
lems promises more relentless attacks on 
people already pushed far below the 
poverty level. 

To name just a few of the horrendous 
cuts the Governor is proposing: 

¢ A 25% reduction in Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) bene- 
fits over a period of six months, so that a 
mother of two will see her grant decline 
from $607 to $547 a month. 

e A reduction of up to 10% of the 
State share of SSI, which currently pro- 
vides more than a million aged, blind 
and disabled people with barely enough 
income to stay off the streets. 

e The end of so-called optional Medi- 
CAL services, including dental services 
and psychological care. : 

The cuts will hit poor children and 
their families especially hard. According 
to Scott Harding of the California 
Housing and Homeless Coalition: 
“When AFDC is cut, the result is more 
homelessness. After the first year of 
AFDC cuts in 1992, a survey of shelters 
around California found that the numbers 
of homeless people had jumped up. 

"It doesn’t take a rocket scientist to 
figure out that if you cut the incomes of 
people at the bottom of the income ladder, 
the chances of them becoming homeless 
increase dramatically. The average 
AFDC family gets about $600 a month. 
The statewide average rent for a one-bed- 
room apartment exceeds that amount.” 

What is the driving force behind pro- 
posals to cut grant amounts and place 
ever-tighter restrictions on eligibility? 

Gov. Wilson’s argument that spiral- 
ing welfare costs are somehow responsi- 
ble for the State’s budget crisis is quickly 
discounted by advocates. They point out 
that AFDC makes up less than 5% of the 
entire State budget and is responsible for 
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Waste 
by Fred Sims 


Another space crew returns to earth, 


the trip successfully completed. 
Millions of dollars was the cost. 


Much less spent on the down and defeated. 


Babies crying in the night, 
needing food and milk to survive. 


Some needing a father and mother, 


most fighting to stay alive. 


Busboys clearing tables, 


of plates with food barely touched. 
One would think that in a nation of riches 
people would try not to waste so much. 


A nation of leaders out of touch, 
with life as it is for many. 


The homeless, the addicted, the elderly, and poor. 


Most don’t even have a penny. 


JUDGES SALARY: 
$1,640 A DAY 


less than 2% of the State’s budget deficit. 

Concern for the well-being of poor 
families and real welfare reform are clear- 
ly not the motives behind the current 
drive to restrict welfare benefits. Of 24 
AFDC-related bills now being considered 
in Sacramento, only one bill, sponsored 
by Sen. Diane Watson, would do anything 
to improve the chances for AFDC recipi- 
ents to get decent-paying jobs. 

No other bill addresses the need for 
low-cost child care and health care for 
working mothers; no bill addresses the 
need for job training and permanent jobs 
that pay more than the minimum wage. 

What the bills offer, instead, are puni- 
tive measures like mandatory finger- 
printing of all recipients and two-year 
time limits. The Republican version of 
welfare reform is aimed at punishing 
women on welfare for some “unknown 
criminal act,” explained Sandra Stewart, 
a 27-year-old mother on AFDC. “The 
crime is being poor. The punishment is 
the destruction of the family. America, 
where are your family values?” 

“Clearly, this is an ideological attack,” 
Harding said. “The message they are try- 
ing to communicate is that people who are 
poor and dependent on receiving govern- 
ment aid are wrong and at fault.” 

Meanwhile, the winners in this year’s 


-budget battle are not hard to find. 


Hidden behind Wilson’s fanfare about 
helping the middle-class through tax cuts 
is the reality that the real beneficiaries of 
new tax breaks will be California’s 
wealthiest individuals and corporations. 
If Governor Wilson has his way, 
California’s wealthy and powerful will 
make off with a new 15% personal and 
corporate tax break in 1995. Not surpris- 
ingly, the prison industry will do well 
also: Wilson proposes shifting $2.2 bil- 
lion in funds for new prison construction. 
“Very wealthy individuals and corpo- 


rations are going to do well,” Harding 


notes. “In the end, it’s nothing more 
than an attempt to redistribute wealth to 
those who already have enough of it.”’ 
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art by Reese Allen 


"We'll be poor. We'll have to get bottles to make money and I will have to ride 
my bike to the can place five or six times a day. We're going to be pushing 
buggies with cans and bottles, and we might be homeless.'' 

— Reese Allen, 8 years old, student at Longfellow School in Oakland , 

Describing the impact of the proposed State budget cuts. 


epublicans in the House of 
R Representatives are proposing 
several new laws that they call 
“welfare reform” which will pull all gov- 


ernment support from millions of poor © 


women and their children. One of their 
most irrational proposals would end pub- 
lic assistance as an “entitlement,” or right. 

Entitlement funding for programs such 
as food stamps and Aid to Families with 


Dependent Children (AFDC) is based on © 


the idea that anyone who is unable to 


‘work or cannot find employment should 


get a basic level of government support. 
Under the Personal Responsibility. Act 


(PRA) proposed by Republicans in ~ 


Congress, states would get a set amount of 
money to spend for welfare and food pro- 
grams. When that money ran out, any fami- 
lies needing support would be turned away. 


Even if economic times were bad, for 


example, during a recession like the one 


NO, I'M SorRY, BUB. WE HAVE 
TO TURN DOWN YouR APPLICATion 
FOR $50 A MONTH IN Foob 
STAMPS... SOCIETY JuST CAN'T 
AFFORD THE EXPENSE // 


TWISTED 
IMAGE 


by 
+ Ace Backwords 
© 1989 


DEMOCRACY 
by Dennis (Omowale) Cutten _ 


Another cardboard condo on the sidewalk : a e 
securely tied toa cyclone fence. _ a 


Pundits promote shelters forthe homeless 
but the homeless need homes, not shelters. 


And they need the warmth of humane. feeling. — 


AL 


elite 


We have allowed the pretentious 


to rule our lives. The Whiston 
of individuality ~ 


- Slashed 


sharpens the knife; the collective throat 


into bits of bleeding flesh. All the pain 


widens the gaping wound(s). 


Will the poor always have a monopoly on misery? 


Republicans’ Personal Responsibility Act 
Is The Child Neglect Act of 1995 


by Deena Lahn 


California has undergone, states would 
get the same amount of money regardless 
of the number of people unemployed and 
in need of assistance. 

No part of the PRA provides for job 
training, education or affordable child 
care. Nor does it provide health care or 
jobs with livable wages. Under the PRA, 
states would have the option of ending 
welfare assistance for families after they 
receive aid for two years. Families who 
are unable to find jobs at the end of two 
years would be kicked off welfare with 
no other source of income to survive. 

The PRA would deny additional wel- 
fare benefits to a child born while his or 
her mother is on welfare. If a child is 
born when the mother is under 21, or if 
the mother of a child cannot or will not 
tell the State who the father is, the PRA 
would refuse welfare to that child forever. 

In other words, this bill says that chil- 
dren who are born into certain family sit- 
uations don’t deserve the money to help 
keep them housed and fed. 

If the PRA passes Congress, more 
than five million children will not receive 
AFDC — well over half of the children 
‘who are eligible for aid under current 
law. The PRA says nothing about the 
social responsibility of government to 
ensure that all citizens have access to 
work, food and shelter. It does nothing 
to promote true self-sufficiency, nothing 
to help poor people find employment. It 
would more accurately be labeled the 
Governmental Irresponsibility Act. 

Although “family values” have been a 
much-hyped theme for the Republicans, 
their campaign to slash welfare, food 
stamps and housing programs shows that 
they place no value at all on the survival 
of poor families:.. In their first 100 days 
in office, the very foundations of family 


life have been undermined to an extent 


unparalleled in living memory. 
Letters and phone calls to your repre- 
sentatives in Congress do have an impact. 


Call or write and ask them to oppose - 


“welfare reform” that doesn’t provide 
any alternatives to welfare. 

The Capitol Switchboard number is 
(202) 234-3121; tell the operator where 
you live and they will transfer you to 
your representative’s office. You can 
send your objections and personal stories 
to Senator Feinstein and Senator Boxer. 
Their address is: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20510. 


- Act now, or there will be no safety © 


net in the future. # 
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Howie the oe == 
Tireless Champion of Homeless and Disabled People 


"| have no doubt that at this very moment Howie is jamming with the angels, 


adding his harp music to theirs." - Gayle Bluebird 


Editor’s Note: News of Howie the Harp’s death from a heart 
attack in New York City stopped us short. Howie's energy and 
commitment seemed boundless to all who knew him. Now he is 
| gone, he whose spirit was so wild and free. 

Howie the Harp was a true pioneer in the homeless movement, 
and a visionary leader of the civil-rights movement organized by 
psychiatric survivors. How can he ever be replaced i in the human 
rights movements he led and inspired? 

When the psychiatric system caged his free spirit in a mental 
hospital as a teenager, Howie responded by devoting the rest of his 
life to freeing other spirits trapped in involuntary psychiatric con- 
: finement. When Howie ended up homeless, he began a life-long 
commitment to helping other homeless people organize for justice. 

- One of my strongest images is of Howie holding his cane high 


-Taise some cane!" He then joined in a housing take-over with the 


symbol of disability i into a symbol of resistance. ' ‘ 


during a protest march for housing, and roaring with glee, "Let's 


Oakland Union of the Homeless, transforming his cane ae a 
mental Pas movement. 


Howie was the founder of the Oakland Independence Support 
Center, a self-help program for homeless people with mental dis- 
abilities, and a founder of the Oakland Union of the Homeless. 

In 1993, Howie moved back home to New York to become 
Director of Advocacy at Community Access, an agency providing 
housing and support services to mentally disabled people. 

His friend Gayle Bluebird writes: "Howie said he was the most 
productive he had ever been in his life recently, and the most 
happy he has ever been. It gives me a little comfort to know that 
Howie died happy, and that he was in New York City where he 
wanted to be.” 

Howie's unexpected death at age 43 has moved people 
throughout the country. Memorial services were held in Oakland, 
where he did so much of his life's work for disabled people, and in 
New York City, where he was born and died. 

_ An eloquent outpouring of tribute to Howie flowed from his 
friends and colleagues as news of his death spread through the 


Sally Clay: Gayle Bluebird called 
me last night, February 7, with the awful 
news of Howie’s death. 

Howie the Harp was my hero. He 
was a model to all of us. He had the 
courage to act on his beliefs, to maintain 


his own integrity and that of other con- 
sumers/survivors/ex-patients, and at the 


same time to remain quintessentially 
human and caring. 

He sparked our movement at its incep- 
tion and was its shining light right up to the 
present. Among other things, he was a 
founder of Altered States of the Arts, about 
which he said, “It's a delusion come true.” 

I have no doubt that at this very 
moment Howie is jamming with the 


angels, adding his harp music to theirs. 


Bob Bureau: I am greatly shocked 


and saddened by the passing of Howie. 
He was a man of mythic proportions in 
the movement, having helped uncount- 
able-psychiatric survivors to regain tenta- 
tive footholds as members of society, 
and then rebuild their sense of strength 
and determination as full citizens. His 
work as an organizer, an advocate, a 
peacemaker, a musician, and as an extra- 
ordinary human being will long be 
remembered. 

I pause whenever a great tree falls in 
the forest, 

I pause today, acknowledging the pass- 
ing of a mighty, mighty ‘sequoia . 
known as Howie the Harp. 

The sounds of his passing will echo in 
my ears, in my mind, and in my heart for 
a very long time. 

Howie, you were greatly loved, and 
will be greatly missed. 


Michael D. Weaver: I think Howie 


‘would like td be remembered for his 


humor. “I’m a recovering thin person,” 
he would say. “Mental health is a social 
disease.” “The way to get professionals to 


comply with empowerment is to get the 
compliant professionals to teach the non- 
compliant professionals.” I will miss 
Howie very much. (tears) 2 


Judi Chamberlin: I'm sitting here in 
a state of shock. Howie is truly the father 
of our movement -- he founded the Insane 
Liberation Front in Portland, Oregon in 
1970, and the Mental Patients’ Liberation 
Project in NYC in 1971. 

We need to commemorate him, to 
mourn his death, and to celebrate his life. 

Howie used to begin meetings by 
announcing: “The meeting will now come 
to disorder!”” He also used to explain his 
name, Howie the Harp, by saying he 
shared his middle name with some very 


famous people: Alexander the Great, Ivan 
the Terrible, and Winnie the Pooh. 

Sally Zinman: Howard Geld was 
born in the lower East Side of New York 
City in 1952. As a teenager he experi- 
enced the horrors of being in a mental hop- 
sital and being homeless. 

These two experiences, as a mental 


Howie playing his Harp 


patient and a homeless person, shaped the 
direction of his life. He spent his lifetime 
advocating for people with mental disabili- 
ties and homeless people. 

As a homeless teenager, Howie played 
the harmonica to get enough money to eat 
and live. Thus was born-the name he used 
throughout his lifetime, Howie the Harp. 

Howie and his sister Helen joined what 
may have been the first mental patients' 
rights group in the country run by and for 
mental patients -- the Insane Liberation 
Front. The year was 1970. He was 17. 

In the next 25 years, a mental patients’ 


rights movement grew, from grassroots 


local groups connected only by a national 
newspaper and yearly conferences, to 
national organizations and self-help pro- 
grams throughout the country. 

Howie was a founding member of this 
movement and a leader of it until his death. 
He helped articulate the vision and princi- 
ples of this movement. 


David Oaks: Howie always preferred 


to seek out and talk to folks often ignored. 
His grassroots connection was so strong: 
Gandhi, with a cigarette... . 

At one of my last face-to-face meetings 
with him last September, he said that if the 
government continued to refuse to hear us 
about banning forced psychiatry in the 
then-national health care debate, we should 


photo by Scott Braly 


use massive civil disobedience in 
Washington, D.C. ... 

I share everyone’s grief about Howie’s 
death. And I share everyone’s joy and 
delight over his amazing humor, openness 
to everyone, and that spark that drew so 
many and that so many THOUSANDS got 
to know and love. . . What a leader, and for 
such a long time, from a youth in the very 
origins of our movement. 

When we spoke to each other over the 
last few years, the topic kept coming to 
taking care of our health. We both have 
disabilities, and I remember once back in 
about 1991 we talked about the toll that the 
pressure of our movement can take. He 
sometimes felt he couldn’t take a break, 
that the pressure of all the homeless was 
something he always felt. 

Bye, Howie... 

I cried envisioning: wouldn’t it be great 


if hundreds of us linking arms could march | 


down the street, as blues folks jammed 


away, all of us singing his anthem, “I’M — 


CRAZ-EEEEE, AND I’M PROUD,” lots 


of harmonicas, lots of jokes, lots of tears 
and rebellion. 

Bye, Howie... 

Howie’s still here, he’s still building 
the movement, even in death he’s building 
our community. Let’s respect that and 
join in continuing to build the movement. 

Bye, Howie... 

As I respect his life, I also respect his 
final choices. Ill also considér how we > 
can all be leaders and get enough support 
to both nurture our health and also fight 
the good fight. 

Bye, Howie. . . 

He is free. Crazy and proud... 


Don Weitz: Howie the Harp was 
very special, widely respected and loved. 
Howie inspired me and, I’m sure, thou- 
sands of other psychiatric survivors and 
antipsychiatry advocates to keep going, 
not to lose hope, to reach out to and sup- 
port our brothers and sisters, especially 
people suffering from homelessness and 
disabilities. 

I last saw and heard Howie about 12 
years ago in Cleveland during one of our 
conferences for human rights and against 
psychiatric oppression. 

One very vivid image of Howie has 
stayed with me for many years and still 
comforts me: I see Howie standing tall, 
burly and proud in Cleveland and before 
then in Topeka, Kansas, in 1974, shout- 
ing — rousing us to keep fighting for 
our rights and against the shrinks. And 
while urging us on, he casually brings 
out his magical harmonica from his 
pocket and starts playing, wailing one 
of his soulful and inspiring songs which 
he wrote. 

I want to remember Howie the Harp 
proudly playing his harmonica and singing 
his song, which he wrote over 15 years 
ago. It’s titled CRAZY AND PROUD, 
and should be a movement anthem and 
sung at every national gathering of psychi- 
atric survivors. @ 


CRAZY AND PROUD 
by Howie the Harp 


Well they’re always calling me crazy 
And they’re always putting me down 
They always say they’ll be my friend 
But they never come around. 
‘Cause I’m not like normal people 
I won’t fit in their mold. 

_ And for that crime 
they either lock me up 

_ or put me out in the cold 


: ‘Cause I’m Crazeee, and I’m Proud! 


WellI won’tbea9-Srobot 
Well-oiled and made of chrome 
T’ll never have your split-level home 

_ You tried so hard to change me 


_ You bullied and you sneered 


- But I'll always remain just like Iam 
Loony, Crazy and Weird! 
ee I’m ey and I’m Proud! 


Well, you say Ill alas be locked up 
Unless I stop being me _ 

- But I’m not like that 
so stay off my back 
Ijust wannabefree _ 
‘Cause I’m telling all you people 
Don’t give me those funny looks 
You think you’re great 
but you’re the kind I hate 
American Psychiatry Crooks 
‘Cause I’m Crazy, and I’m Proud! 
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Robert Porter: ~ OBAY' S Jazz Sessions at the Senior Center 


obert Pores j is one of the foude of the Oakland-Bay ‘Area Jazz Preccivation si 


J ammin g fo r J Ll sti ce in Oa kl an d Society, OBAY, a nonprofit agency dedicated to preserving the art form while Jé 
also serving the community. OBAY members perform at fundraising events, give | - 
music lessons to teenagers from low-income families, Diy for senior citizens and La | fi 
form for children at Children’s Hospital = d 
Recently, four OBAY volunteers entertained at Valder Plaza Senibe tee an | se 
_ affordable housing complex for low-income and disabled seniors. The band, consist- Ie 
ing of a bass fiddler, pianist, saxophone player and Robert on his trumpet, packed the 
large room at the residency. They played some old favorites, and the residents, : 
between 80 and 103 years old, pdomed | im the party, some of them i in wheelchairs and | 2 
walkers. I 
_ Margie danced, using her cane. Some of the residents canned hands to the music. | 2 
Grace Clark celebrated her 103 years at the party. Betty Kunzler said, “Seniors love 1 
music, and to sing and dance. Music brings them together.” — | @ 
Jean Kramer, president of the complex, gratefully applauded the dedication of OBAY f 
members. Most residents are on fixed income, she noted, and can't afford to pay the h 
price for commercial entertainment. “Tt is most generous for eet members to donate “ 
time and talent for the happiness and enjoyment of our seniors, * she a oe 
JS: Tell us why members of OBAY give | RP: One of the major problems of the € 
music lessons to teenagers. elderly in Oakland is eviction. An 80- li 
RP: We musicians have a desire to moti- —_ year-old lady, who was on a breathing C 
vate the kids. Music is being forced out of | apparatus, was served eviction papers F 
‘photo by Jan Spence Schools and the community due to cut- while she was in the hospital. When she 
backs. Poor kids can’t afford instruments. got out, she lived on the street only three us 
Story and interview by Jan Spence They're bombarded with negative stuff days, then she passed away. 
from radios and boomboxes. The media is If you’re low income, you don’t have a i: 
azz trumpeter Robert Porter has been a central figure in Oakland jazz circles for . crippling kids. Most of it comes from. lawyer. eee organize against the land- ‘ 
J more than 45 years. In 1987 he initiated the first annual Oakland Jazz Festival, tlovision a ole and the negative _ lord, Die diets troublemaker, Cour > re 
and two years ago he helped found the Oakland-Bay Area Jazz Preservation Pees : AG weate bas die uns. always SUPP we is . anaior¢ pee : : k 
Society. The popular trumpeter has received several awards for his music, the most We're trying to bring about a change and . WETS: Representing the seniors, 1 pel 
recent being the Bay Guardian Goldie Award in 1994 for Lifetime Achievement. get back to our culture. We present our art letters, meet with ny, eS a. A 
His passion is jazz. His instrument is the trumpet. He has played with some of the fo young people and hh men they Ben. oe and pester them until they respond. 
great legends of the music world. Porter has another passion that inspires him, a pas- eat Se Me ae me eee eee "JS: What can ordinary citizens do to n 
sion for justice. Today, at age 68, he continues to pursue civil rights for all people. their Aves. MhIsi¢ ee a remedy these conditions? oe 
Born in Texas in 1927, Porter recalls the oppression practiced against black people in my life, probably kept me of trou- RP: We need organizations to fight for te 
-- racial epithets, sitting in the back of the bus, not being allowed in restaurants. ble. If you Sees eight hours Oe Ee ey rights. Each person who is able . - ti 
Robert Porter became a musician at the age of 13, a professional at 18. In his boy- Hee. 20u don t spend time oa should be assertive. If you sit back and do f 
hood, he was impressed with the flare of the trumpet, having seen the great jazz trum- Ocks and ene BEOP Sty, a re nothing, you’re part of the problem: s: 
peter Louis Armstrong perform at his school. But his first lessons were on the alto sax. avenee Bg MER R UAL UALS (OU Oakland should be a pilot city. We’ve c 
Schools were segregated in Texas at the time, and the black schools hadno money _ JS: Have you found that there are heal- struggled to get minority leadership at the b 
for musical instruments. Charles Brown, the renowned blues singer, was Porter’s first _ ing powers in music? top. It was a racist city. What happened d 


music teacher, and Brown solicited instruments from the white high school and then 
distributed them to the black students. Most of the horns were old and battered. Brown 
handed Porter a saxophone, which he had to share with another student. 

Proud of her younger brother, his sister Ruby later bought him a trumpet and he 
never returned to the sax. He said he has gone through 10 trumpets: “You fall in love 
with your horn, and you stay with it until you wear it out.” 

Porter’s family moved to Oakland in 1942. Experiencing more. racism in the Bay 
Area, he joined the Black Panthers. He gained a reputation for political activism, and 
was falsely arrested and jailed many times. Once, he said, he was arrested for jaywalk- 


ing, taken to prison, then beaten so badly he had to be hospitalized. “My eyes were 
closed, my arms were twisted, my neck was battered,” he recalls. “I blacked out and 


woke up in a pool of vomit.” 


The experience of racism prompted Porter to become a political activist and orga- 


_nizer. He feels deeply about social injustices. In his youth, he went up against the 


police; today, he goes up against politicians and corporations. 

Porter is now a director of the Gateway Center for Art & Social Change, a newly 
formed nonprofit agency with the motto: “Run by the community that we serve.” All 10 
directors are African Americans. Oakland’s Gateway neighborhood has many inner- 
city problems — unemployment, homelessness, drug abuse, AIDS, lack of health care 
and illiteracy. More than 70% of neighborhood residents are people of color, and they 
want to have a voice in their community. The Gateway Center employs the arts to 
develop skills, create jobs and foster community and individual empowerment. 

The Robert Porter Quintet plays jam sessions every Sunday at the Bird Kage, a pop- 
ular meeting place in Oakland for jazz enthusiasts, and at Cafe Du Nord in San 
Francisco. They also play three times a week at the Late Merritt Hotel in Oakland. 


Jan Spence: When did you become 
committed to a more equitable society? 
Robert Porter: I have always been com- 
mitted to human affairs, because of my 
circumstances — being from the 
Southwest, being oppressed. I didn’t. 
come from a poor family, but being black, 
we were all oppressed. I’m still 
oppressed, as an adult black man. If I see 
other people oppressed, I take a position 
automatically. That’s part of my nature. 
If I see you being dehumanized by any 
person, I would have to get involved. 


JS: Did being “involved” mean acts of 
civil disobedience, in the 1960s? 

RP: In the '60s and "70s. In my youth, that 
was the method. We had no choice. I fol- 
lowed leadership in those days, and fol- 
lowed my own emotions. I understood 
pain, having been denied, accused, 
attacked. People don’t surrender your 
rights to you; you have to take your rights. 


Once you become politicized and 
understand the issues, you can respond 
differently, in a more formal way. Today 
I make out reports and take them to the 
powers that be. I go to the neighborhoods 
with petitions, and get many people to 
petition. Eventually, there has to be an 
investigation. 


JS: You told me you have served time. 
Was it because of political activity? 

RP: No, not because I was a revolution- 
ary. The police could never find things 
that I had done. I was incarcerated many 
times for just being black or because of 


_ the way I was dressed. I’ve never been a 


criminal. When police see you dressed a 
certain way, they think you have “to be up 
to something.” People have a right to be 
treated fairly, to be understood. My com- 
mitment to community today is to use art 
forms and musicians to call attention to 
issues of social change. 


RP: Yes. Music itself comes from a high- 
er element, it’s God. Where else do we 
get this source of information, this great 
feeling? The force of music is like the 
sky, the sea — it doesn’t belong to us, it 
comes through us. Music does have a 
healing force, a spiritual healing force. 


JS: Why is there so much anger, today, 
among the youth? | 

RP: I believe it is caused by the lack of 
jobs. People at the bottom are sensitive, 
they sense a denial. Drugs are brought in, 
not by youth, but by people in high posi- 
tions -- government and corporations 
included. Gangs form because they want 
to be with their peers, they feel confident 
in numbers. If we deny our youth the right 
to a proper education and jobs, they have 
no choice but to come together that way. 


JS: What do you see in the future for 
the African American community? 

RP: The same thing that I see for the total 
community. I can’t make the separation. 
Because all of us are being deprived, even 
those who think they are in a safe middle 
class. We have to come together as good 


humans. We have to create an economy. 


so that everyone will benefit. 


JS: You told me that you were homeless 
at one time. How did it happen? 


- RP: Because of an eviction in 1992. I 


lived in a senior housing complex, spon- 
sored by the government. The residents 
were being demeaned and brutalized and 
dead bodies were found. I organized the 
seniors and reported to the government. 
This political activity brought about my 


eviction. I lived on the streets temporari- 


ly, for about three months. Sometimes I 
had money and could get into a hotel to 
wash up. Mainly, I was on the streets. 

_ The corporate structure does not allow 
people to oppose them. Corporations 
don’t like people to look after other peo- 
ple’s social rights, human rights.’ 


JS: How do you combat the abuse and 
neglect of the elderly? 


to Rodney King happened to me in 1968 
on the street here in Oakland. I fought it 
legally for seven years, then I ran out of 
money, and couldn’t continue. I still suf- 
fer the damage that was done to my back 
and neck. There were clubs I couldn’t 
walk into, couldn’t play my instrument in. 

I couldn’t walk into Piedmont without 
being picked up by the police. I couldn’t 
visit white friends. I couldn’t drive into 


‘Hayward or San Leandro without my car 


being forced off the highway and being 
called nigger. We were restricted to parts 
of Oakland. We couldn’t be around Lake 
Merritt. The apartment building where I 
live was not open to blacks back then. 


JS: What brought about change? 


RP: Many things bring about change. - 


Numbers. People of color began to out- 
number the leadership and we gained 
influence. Whites are now a minority. 

I am very concerned about our civic 


- leaders: how they direct their energies and 


resources. I’m a keen observer of the 
leadership that we have in Oakland, and I 
follow the history of politicians. I don’t 


join a politician who may be lying or 


exploiting. They have to be in the stream 
of consciousness that. will bring about 
change. I don’t care if they like me or not. 
I don’t fake it. I’ve never faked it. As a 


~ musician, I loan my services and the ser- 


vices of my organization to people who 
are sincere in their efforts to help the poor 
communities and who do so with love. 


Haiku 


by Dennis ( Omowale) Cutten 


Rain in December 
falls on Oakland; the air clears 


but not the racism. 
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Tenant Organizer Fight Slum Hotel 


from page one 

For $354 a month, Goldsmith got a 
single room “just a little bit bigger than a 
jail cell,” with moldy walls, holes and 
cracked plaster in the ceiling, a stained, 
filthy carpet, and a single bare light bulb 
dangling from the ceiling with exposed 
wires. Water from the apartment above 
leaked through her walls and ceiling, and 
a leaking sink had saturated the floor. 

Her room had no toilet, no shower, no 
cooking facilities at all. And, for two 
long weeks during the endless cold rains 
of March, no heat. 

According to tenant Roland Hacieras, 
a boiler had broken and not been fixed 
for two weeks, so tenants were without 
heat during part of the coldest winter in 


memory. Goldsmith said that nearly 


they have big holes in the ceiling, with 


signs of leaking from floors above. The 


_ men’s toilet room is filthy, leaking and 


flooded. 

Finally, Goldsmith rebelled against 
her living conditions. When the landlord 
tried to force her to pay more money for 
three extra days at the end of the month, 
she refused to pay anything until her 
apartment was made habitable. 

The landlord retaliated by starting 
eviction proceedings 
Goldsmith. She refused to leave, stand- 
ing her ground because she knew her 
legal rights from-past struggles. So, on 
February 24, the owners of the Will 
Rogers, Antero and Antonieta Caillaux, 
called the Oakland Police to remove 


"| want a jury trial about these awful conditions. | want 
a judge to tell the hotel manager he has to move in and 
live in these conditions. If that doesn't work, | want 
Oakland's City Manager to have to come live in the Will 


Rogers for 24 hours." 


-- Tenant organizer Katherine Goldsmith 


every tenant in the building had colds 
during this period. Yet despite the lack 
of heat, the stench was so bad in 
Goldsmith’s room, she was forced to 
keep her windows open for ventilation. 

Even the lobby of the Will Rogers has 
a pervasive odor of raw sewage. 

Each floor of the hotel provides com- 
munal bathrooms with no privacy. The 


“women’s bathroom has one toilet that all 


tenants must share, the men’s room has 
two toilets. Privacy is non-existent in the 
unisex shower room because it’s impos- 
sible to ‘lock the doors, and the walls are 
covered with grime and mold. Some 
bathrooms are wide open to the elements 
due to broken or missing windows, and 
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Goldsmith from her room. 

“Officer Jane Grasso came into my 
room,” Goldsmith recalled. “The hotel 
owners came up with her. I had my rent 
receipts to prove I had paid the first 
month’s rent. After Officer Grasso 
looked at my receipt, she said: ‘I’m not 
going to put her out. She has her proof, 
her rental receipt. If you want her out of 
here, you evict her yourself. But this 
place is a dump. What you need to do is 
fix it up.” Officer Grasso then advised 
the owners to leave Goldsmith’s room. 

On March 1, Officer Grasso returned 
to the Will Rogers, this time accompa- 
nied by police officers from Oakland’s 
Beat Health unit, a police photographer 


_ A Portrait of Life 
As I stood on the bank by the stream 


my reflection came into view 
and I continued to look, 


Jat the ripples and my features untrue. 


I thought to myself as I looked 
what a beautiful portrait of life — 
while we move through each day 
facing problems that pass. 


spreading good cheer along the way. 


Just like the water that is flowing 


|the wind that keeps on blowing 


the sun in the sky still glowing 
our spiritual life keeps growing. 


As I stand on the bank beside the _ 
stream 

the waters flow endlessly. — 

I know the meaning of passing 
dreams, — o a 

that flow like the waters in the stream. 
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and a City codes 
inspector. 
Goldsmith 
remembers 
feeling vindi- 
cated while 
strolling 
through the 
hotel with 
this high- 
powered del- 
e@ation, 
which visited 
every. floor. 
and toured 
every bathroom, tak- 
ing notes and photograph- 
ing the filthy conditions. The dele- 
gation went into the basement where they 
smelled raw sewage and saw standing 
water on the floor. Goldsmith heard the 
officers remark that “no one should have 
to live like this,” and say that “this is the 
straw that broke the camel’s back.” _ 

As a result of the visit, Code. 
Enforcement Inspector Gary Groves 
issued a Notice To Abate on March 8 to 
the owners listing 21 code violations that 
they must correct by April 10 or face 
fines or even the vacating of their hotel. 

The 21 city code violations include: 
Two open waste-lines in the lobby which 
emit sewer gas; non-functioning toilets; 
unsanitary garbage rooms on every floor; 
lack of hallway lighting; inoperative and 
damaged showers; no privacy locks for 
shower rooms; improper electrical 
wiring; no functioning smoke-detectors; 
and broken windows in several rooms. 

But on March 3, only two days after 
Goldsmith succeeded in getting the land- 
lord cited for the code violations, she was 
given a three-day eviction notice. 

Goldsmith was undaunted. “I wanted 
the other tenants to see there is nothing 
the hotel manager can do to you,” she 
said. “I had to show them I’m willing to 
take the heat for them.” 

So she contacted noted tenant-rights 
attorney Jay Koslofsky, a man who has 
improved living conditions for countless 
tenants, and won lawsuits against some 
of the worst slumlords in the East Bay. “I 
have the best attorney in Oakland,” 
Goldsmith said. “Jay’s whole practice is 
handling slumlords, and he is a winner.” 

Koslofsky represented Goldsmith in 
her eviction case on March 28 in 
Alameda County Municipal Court. 
Amazingly, the owner was ordered by the 
court to repair and correct all 21 code 
violations in the Notice to Abate from the 
City by no later than April 30. If the 
owner fails to make all 21 corrections, 
Goldsmith’s rent goes down to only $175 
for the month of April; if they make all 
repairs, her rent still goes down to only 
$250 for the month of March. 


The outcome was a 
surprising reversal 
for the landlord and 
a triumph for 
Goldsmith. “It’s 
unusual for the 
landlord to agree 
to make that 
many repairs in 
order to settle an 
eviction notice,” . 
Koslofsky said. 
“He was suing to 
evict. Not only does 
she get to stay, but they 
agree to repair all the 
defective conditions in the 
hotel. Katherine has improved the liv- 
ing conditions for all tenants in the hotel 
by putting herself at risk of being evicted, 
then going to court to defend herself.” 
Goldsmith had teamed up earlier with 
Koslofsky in 1993 to fight deplorable 
conditions in the Claridge Hotel. She 
helped Claridge tenants protest inhumane 
conditions at the hotel, then organized a 
sit-in at Mayor Elihu Harris’ office to 
force the city to assist the tenants. 
Finally, she organized 39 tenants to file a 
lawsuit against Raymond Castor, owner 
of the Claridge. 


What does SRO hotel 
stand for in Oakland -- 
Single Room Occupancy, 
or Slum Rip-Off? 


Goldsmith’s organizing with 
Claridge tenants was a resounding suc- 
cess. The City of Oakland forced the 
hotel owner to grant $850 in relocation 
expenses to each tenant forced to evacu- 
ate the dangerous, filthy building. 
Koslofsky filed a successful lawsuit on 
behalf of 39 Claridge tenants and won a 
$302,000 settlement against the owners 
for allowing “uninhabitable conditions” 
to fester at the hotel. 

City code inspectors have long been 
faulted by housing advocates and attor- 
neys for looking the other way and allow- 
ing slumlords to operate with impunity in 
Oakland. Such negligence can have life- 
threatening consequences for poor tenants 
forced to live in uninhabitable hotels. 

It is an open question how long the 
City of Oakland will permit low-income 
citizens to endure subhuman conditions. 
What does SRO hotel stand for in 
Oakland — Single-Room Occupancy, or 
Slum Rip-Off Hotel? 

One thing is certain, until City inspec- 
tors begin doing their'jobs and cracking 


-_ down on slum hotels, Goldsmith and 


Koslofsky will keep hitting the slumlords 
where it hurts — in their bank accounts. 


by Dennis (Omowale) Cutten 


“empower” when it is used in refer- 
ring to poor people (and those who 
are oppressed). The term has gathered 
momentum and acquired an aura of hip 
usage, like, it is chic to use — empower. 
Even the Republicans, who are. not 
known for jumping on popular bandwag- 
ons, use empower(ment) when they 
speak of eliminating social programs and 
welfare and job-training; then conditions 
will be better, they say, for those on “the 
dole.” Yeah. Right. You should inquire 
of parents about the Republican plan to 
ax the Free Breakfast Program that feeds 
their school children. 
When stone reactionaries employ a 
once meaningful term to advance a dubi- 


[= sick and tired of the term 


Embolden - Act Boldly Now 


ous idea or insensitive program — it is 
time to seriously consider the need for 
change. After all, language does influ- 
ence behavior. 

I propose EMBOLDEN instead of 
empower. © ) 

‘Embolden has a round and powerful 
ring; it suggests you can act with a mini- 
mum of outside assistance, or act alone 
without being reluctant to do so. 

Embolden . . . you can tackle a prob- 
lem at its souice, in lieu of waiting on 
either someone to surface and define your 
role or some program to empower you. 

Embolden .. . you would not permit 
those who do not represent your best 
interests to orchestrate your existence. 
Embolden: You act... ! 
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Mural Artists 


from page one 


conformity that is found only in works 
of art that come from the soul. In con- 
trast, the gruesome green color of the 
Federal building is a marquee of materi- 
alistic conformity. The two works of 
art are spiritually light years apart. 

Separation of the folk who created 
the mural from the mainstream of 
society has always been the norm. Be 
they slaves or serfs, there has always 
been an ‘outcast community to enter- 
tain the greedy appetites of the status 
‘quo who consume vast amounts of 
natural resources. But in our time, 
society’s “Carrying Capacity” for peo- 
ple living in poverty is reaching the 
nadir of mass neglect. 

Art is the ultimate expression of 
poor people. And the well-to-do feed 
off the expression of the masses. The 
poor are the pastels and paints and 
canvas that the status quo use to get in 
touch with nature — with love. 

When one walks through Old 
Man’s Park, the simplicity of the lives 
the folk live is scorn to the pundits. 
Forced to live improvised lives to 
entertain evil, poor people create the 
art of a blues melody: “I ain’t got 
much, but I can still sing a song of jazz 
and joy when I want to.” Hopefully, 
suppression will never limit the cre- 
ative spirit of poor folk. 

The people of the mural, the people 
of Old Man’s Park, are skeptical of 
change that comes in the disguise of 
improvement. The good hands and 
works of everyone who says that they 
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want to help the poor are viewed with a 


yardstick. Regardless of how much peo- 


ple want to help poor folk, there is 
always some hidden agenda behind the 
liberal message of hope. What price do 
the poor pay? 

A park resident who declined to 
give her name said, “This is where I 
live; the park is my home, and the 
grass is my rug. It is home to a lot of 
people that got no place to go. People 
here are my family. You got people 
who want to come in here and mess 
up things. We do need bathrooms and 
a working water fountain, but what we 
don’t need is some college-educated 
kids employing themselves in the 
name of helping poor people. They 
will kill the park.” 

The economic renovation of down- 
town Oakland is well under way. 
Pundits want to remove all the people 
in the area who don’t share the same 
cultural and moral values as they do. 
To lay concrete in the park would only 
spread disease and the sickness of 
poverty. It is the sacredness of the 
soil that is artistic. Will Old Man’s 
Park die a People’s Park Death? 

During the day, the mural is a 


: backdrop for old men who collect 


pensions. They play checkers, cards 
and dominos. Not far from them, 
beneath two tall palm trees, are people 
with shopping carts full of bottles and 
cans -- symbols of people who have 
worked, and of people who want to 
work. Scattered on benches and grass 
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photo by Sally Hindman 
James Vann and neighborhood children design the future of Old Man’s Park 


are people lost within a day. These 


‘ souls blend into a flavor that is Old 


Man’s Park. Some of them are the 
mothers, fathers, grandparents, and 
extended families of the generation 
that created the mural. 

By late afternoon, the true artists of 
the mural start to arrive at the park. 
They are the children of Old Man’s 
Park. In this group of children, there 
are no names which appear on the 
mural, no Juawana, no Jamacia, and 
no Howie Barr. However, there is a 
youngster named Dree whose eyes 
just beam with enthusiasm and hope. 
He said, “I like to paint. I helped 
paint the wall cause it gave me some- 
thing to do after school.” He tugs and 
pulls me to a picture of a bike on the 
mural. He says, “I can see what I did; 
it ain’t gone nowhere.” After a 
moment or two, he is off and running. 

The people of the mural are just 
plain folk who have their ups and 
downs. However, they have more 
down times than most. And with the 


present threat of social funding cuts: 


by the conservative status quo, there 
will be few after-school arts programs 
where youngsters like Dree can exert 
excess energy and create art. 

For art is the ultimate existence of 
any culture. If a culture can’t create 
art because they have not the tools to 
do so, they may slowly cease to exist 
as a culture. Hopes and dreams exist 
in art. And the people of the mural are 
the ultimate artists. 
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the blues 


is the pulse of everyday thangs 
by Dennis (Omowale) Cutten 


comes when someone says 
a booga hangs from your nose or 


~ from thinking there's hardly a 


difference between a republica 
and democrat : 

you git the blues from 
smacking your big toe against an 
uncool object or from listening 
to what passes as news on the omni 
present tube Fa . 


comes when your car won't 
start or runs out of fuel or you have 
an appointment and the tire is flat 


| the blues is working two 
parttime jobs and you're on time for 
work and earn very little pay and 


can't meet the bills 


_ comes from silently passing 
gas or farting loudly in public and 
pretending you didn't do it 


you git the blues from 
the IRS sending you a notice to 
attach more of your money and you 
don't have a say how your taxes 
are spent 


- comes when you apply for 
welfare and fill out all forms and 
you're told by some worker with a 
peculiar attitude and long-false- 
manicured-nails: "You don't qualify." 


comes when you hear Chrysler ~ 
or some monolithic corporation is sub 
sidized or receives a fat entitlement 
from the government and the movers and | 
shakers adamantly refuse to call the 
support: Welfare 


the blues is real with Etta 


James singing "At Last" her love has 


come along and you realize there's a 
hole in your orbit and you don't have 
a main squeeze : 


but you shouldn't despair 
with a dose of the blues cause back 
in the day Sam Cooke was a witness 
to the bittersweet lyrics: 
"I know uh change is gonna come. . . ." 
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